BY  ORDER  OF  THE  SHAH

to you, all save the way in which the effect is achieved,
for that nobody knows. Tap beneath the centre of the dome.
You will hear seven echoes."

He led us forward a few paces and stamped his foot.
Clarion clear came the answer: one, two, three, four, five,
six, seven, and perhaps more.

"What of the other echoes?" we asked.

A wise look crept over Rumi's face.

"They are not for our ears," he replied. "They belong
to Allah, and are beyond. He allows us to hear but
seven. If our ears stretch for the eighth, something will
happen to frustrate our wish. It is not for us to ask."

Fascinated, like children with a noisy toy, we stamped
gently beneath the turquoise roof. Each time, as if to set
vagrant doubt at rest, the echoes rang clear and true upon
ears delighted by the answering tone.

"When you climb one of the four minarets," remarked
Rumi, "you will make it vibrate, which movement will be
communicated to the other minarets. They will shake in
rhythm."

We took his word for it.

Above a side dome of the Royal Mosque rose a small
square pavilion, whence the muezzin was wont to call the
Shah to prayer, his voice carrying over the trees and
lawns and floating across the ornamental waters.

"I will now show you the Chahar Bagh, the Avenue of
the Four Gardens, which has no equal in the world," said
our friend. "You will be delightful."

He meant delighted, we supposed. Anyhow, we were
full of praise at that same vista where Tavernier "saluted
the City; into which we entered by Two fair Rows of Elms,
on each hand one, planted by the fides of Ghryftal streams,
reaching a long way through a broad street. . . ."

The Avenue of the Four Gardens, broad with the
beauty of silver poplars and chenar trees nurtured by
running streams, bordered the Madrasseh, or Mullah's
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